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NEW WAYS FOR OLD 
THE CARE 


air schools for the treatment 
delicate children are product 
the twentieth century, They are 
offshoot the sanatorium 
caring for tuberculosis patients. Thirty 
ago fresh air was considered the 
most important factor the treatment 
and rest and food 
were also essential factors such treat- 
ment, there seemed to be some special 
attraction about fresh air 
vated the matter-of-fact procedures 
and sleeping positions less 
prominence. Perhaps this was the na- 
tural reaction from the treatment 
vogue before the days sanatoria, when 
windows were the rule 
was looked upon suicidal for the pa- 
tient take breath fresh Tru- 
deau his autobiography thus 
and comments the treatment given his 
did the never advise any pre- 
cautions protect against infection, 
but told repeatedly never open 
the windows, would aggravate the 
How strange that, after help- 
ing stifle brother and infect myself 
through such teaching was then 
vogue (1865), should have lived 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


STRACHAN 


or of child health educatior 
i She studied at 
crusad executive of 

1 She i a Fellow of 


save own life and that many oth- 
ers the simple expedient abund- 
ance fresh 

The first open air school estab- 
lished Charlottenburg, Germany, 
This school was session only 
during the months August, Septem- 
ber, and October—the time year when 
the weather usually fine and rarely 
cold, and when joy everyone 
open air. However, when the 
idea was transplanted this country, 
the open air treatment was continued 
throughout the winter months, which 
necessitated the wearing heavy 
ing the children. Dr. Rogers 
points out’, fact long known 
both physiology and common sense (and 
followed the Charlottenburg school 
officials) that the exposure the body 
low temperatures results waste 
body energy and body 
reserve maintaining its heat. Exces- 

sive loss heat may, part, com- 
pensated for special but this 
expense and encumbrance which 
more sensibly met reasonable de- 


' J. F. ROGERS, Schools and Classes for Delicate 
Children, Bulletin 1930, no. 22, U. S. Office of 


Education. 
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There special virtue air below 
certain degree and probable that 
best results are obtained class room 
temperatures between sixty-three and 
sixty-eight, provided the children are 
not 

The new discoveries the field nu- 
trition inevitably brought emphasis 
bear on the question of diet in the care 
patients and also deli- 
children. 1917 definite move- 
ment was under way for mid-morning 
schools improve the health the so- 
undernourished child, and special 
nutrition classes were 
spread the gospel nutrition. The 
publication and wide distribution age- 
height-weight tables, with the consequent 
wholesale weighing and measuring 
school children, attention 
underweight children, and all sorts 
dire things were predicted for the 
youngsters who were ten per cent 
more underweight according those 
tables. One the things threatened 
was tuberculosis and the term pre-tuber- 
culous was deseribe such 
dren. was also used this 
connection, and synonym for tuber- 
culous, which not.’ 

1924 the Massachusetts State De- 
partment Health launched its ten- 
year program for the tu- 
plan for the examination 
children ten per cent 
weight; those who were known ex- 
those who appeared poor health, 
but were neither the other 
fications. the end three years, 


* The distinction which exists between the two 
terms was enunciated by the National Tuverculosis 
Association as long ago as 1906, and it 
tube culous refers to lesions or 
by the tubercle bacillus; tubercular 
ns resembling tubercles but not 
rcle bacillus 


tuber 
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after approximately fifty thousand 
dren had been examined, the 
fact was established that one-third the 
tuberculosis cases found were children 
who were not underweight, and one-fifth 
the latent cases diseov- 
ered the contact group were normal 
overweight children. The term pre- 
tuberculous was thrown into 
card; was clear that children are in- 
fected with the tuberele bacillus the 
same degree, regardless their state 
nutrition, they are exposed open 
case tuberculosis. The test 
and the x-ray are the only sure means 
finding the presence infection and 
the degree its activity. 

Now, rest has taken the position 
prominence the threesome—fresh air, 
food, and for fifty years 
have been inseparable the treatment 
the statement describing the modifica- 
tions the general school program made 
for that first open air school 
lottenburg, which, consciously not, 
presents an sting picture of the 
strain and stress the ordinary class 
room. reads: ‘‘Mental strain and 
crowding, the expense physical 
welfare, for the sake passing exam- 
inations making grades, was not tol- 
erated. Severe reproofs, reprimands, 
ironical remarks, and even jokes at the 
child’s expense were scrupulously avoid- 
ed. Encouragement and praise and 
much parental kindness possible were 
the means which these children were 
to be ruled.’’ 

the thirty which have elapsed 
that statement was made mental 
hygiene has emerged important 
accompaniment physical health, and 
have come appreciate that 
agement and praise should not be lim- 
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but are the right and privilege every 
child. Rest not limited its physical 
connotation, but covers its 
well. Progressive schools are 
now recognizing the importance pro- 
viding daily within the school 
and isolation from class 
the University high school, Berkeley, 
California, the health adjustment room 
provides atmosphere, not that 
child largely free make 
his own decision how uses his 
The course study health 


study. 


time.* 
and physical education for seventh and 
eighth grades recently issued the 
Los Angeles county (California) public 
schools makes the following statement: 
school program should such 
avoid the accumulation fatigue. 
rest period should provided during 
the school day for every boy and girl. 
should not restricted the physic- 
ally 

Incidentally, worthy note that 
the operation health adjustment 
room, California least, made 
possible through grant from state 
funds for handicapped children. Begun 
University high school experi- 
ment, with funds made available 
state and tuberculosis associations, 
has justified its existence such 
extent that has come regarded 
real necessity. Rest periods well- 
ventilated rooms and without extra feed- 
ing, have restored health and vigor 
students, who for one reason another, 
were run-down below par 
emotionally. 

persuade the ordinary healthy mortal 
the value rest. Yet all the re- 


* PAUL FLEMING, The Health Adjustment Room 
at University High School, University High School 
Journal, vol. XII, no. 3, 1932. 


* Ibid. 


quirements the human body, sleep 
paramount. Sleep starvation kills fast- 
than food starvation. Shakespeare, 
characterized sleep ‘‘chief nourisher 
life’s Many children are 
thin and ill-nourished, not 
insufficient food, but because they not 
get enough rest. Nor only young 
children who require long hours sleep. 
Dr. Josephine Kenyon, child specialist, 
says, ‘‘Long hours sleep are more 
needed the adolescent than even 
the younger child;’’ and Dr. Hay- 
hurst, specialist industrial medicine, 
says, Young persons, particularly those 
under eighteen years, are permanently 
and more seriously damaged the pois- 
ons and toxins fatigue than are those 

Some children even though they may 
have adequate sleep night find the 
pressure school work very fatiguing. 
The committee Health and Physical 
Junior and Senior High 
Schools the Commission the Cur- 
riculum, appointed the Department 
Superintendence the National Edu- 
cation Association, recognized the need 
for rest during the school day. its 
1928 report are these statements: With- 
the school there should alteration 
work and rest with frequent periods 
cessation from study and opportunity 
for breathing fresh air. The tendency 
toward too many and too intense social 
activities should controlled. 
ment not only fatiguing, exhaust- 
ing.’ 

Two years ago committee was ap- 
pointed the International Council for 
problems concerned with the care 
sible, the terms and the procedures used 
handling these problems. The writer 
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that committee, 


and among the members were Dr. Mar- 


served chairman 


garet Barnard, then director 
the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demon- 
stration New York City; Mrs. Beulah 
Burhoe, representing the National Coun- 
cil for the Handicapped; Miss Helen 
DeLaporte, assistant inspector auxili- 
ary classes the Department 
tion the Ontario; Miss 
Luey Gillett, superintendent the Nu- 
trition Bureau New York’s Associa- 
tion for the Condition the Poor; Dr. 
Clara Loitman, then medical supervisor 
the rest and nutrition the 
and Dr. 
Rogers, consultant hygiene, the Unit- 
States Office Education. The 
child 


Boston schools; 


mittee defined delicate one 
who suffering from lowered vitality 
from any cause. agreed that there 
reason why this should per- 
manent condition, the school authori- 
ties recognize that there are such chil- 
dren every class room and make pro- 
vision for rest periods and extra feed- 
ing, which the majority 
all that these children require. Three 
points concerning the discovery and 
delicate children were stressed name- 
ly, 

Find the delicate child means 


thorough physical examination during the 
first year school, the physician deciding 
which children need special attention because 
of lowered vitality (exclusive of open or ae- 
tuberculosis). 


tive cases 
Have the examining physician prescribe 
such treatment thinks best, with 


possible. 

Have parents taught how cooperate 
with the school carrying through the 
health 
the examining physician. 


home the procedures prescribed 


was recommended that the type 
physical examination given should 
thorough that outlined the medical 
the summer 


examination form used 
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round-up the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers which 
pared the American 
This 
ing and the x-raying 
The 
procedure 


ineludes test- 
positive reac- 
tors. agreed that the 
ideal for every 


school child receive examination 


committee 
would 


once year, but recognized the fact 
that this would impossibility 
many that 
first-grade children always examined, 


places. recommended 
and those where the summer 
round-up examinations these entering 
children have been given, such examina- 
tions might used lieu school ex- 
aminations for selecting the delicate 
children this group. 

The committee expressed the opinion 
that every school should provide place 
for rest and extra feeding, but that 
means necessary for special classes 
set the school system meet 
the needs these children. The plan 
followed Boston was advocated 
Follow- 
ing brief summary this plan 
reported Dr. Turner and Miss 
Ruth the 
Institute Technology their study 
Health Education the City Boston 


(1933) 


practical plan for most schools. 


Parsons Massachusetts 


the school the medical 


supervisor nutrition classes, accompanied 


year 


the school nurse, inspects groups chil- 


dren all class rooms the districts where 
rest-nutrition classes are 
dren who have been retained the 


from the previous year; known tuberculosis 
and latent cases this disease; or- 
who the opinion the 
physician will benefit from additional rest 


school; habit cases and nervous children re- 
ferred physicians, nurses, teachers, 
children recently returned from 
serious illness and all those notably under 


par physically are given careful examina- 


tion the medical supervisor assisted 


the nurse. The determination child’s 
nutritional status and his entrance into the 
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rest-nutrition class based upon the physical 
examination (with special attention muscle 
tone, subcutaneous fat, and posture) and up- 
the child’s personal history 
rate gain over the past year, personal 
health habits, and susceptibility fatigue). 

children who enter these classes are 
kept under the close supervision of the medi- 
supervisor who examines 
ly, not only before entrance the class and 
the end the school year, but also 
more frequent intervals their progress 
not satisfactory. She also holds mothers’ 
meetings and individual conferences their 
children’s health habits. Each month the 
school nurse weighs the children and checks 
their general condition and health habits. 
Weights are recorded usually 
posted the children’s dining 
dren are proud their records and tell 
what habits they have practiced order 
help them gain. Individual health record 
are kept the physician and nurse 
and filed the dining room. 

rest and lunch periods the 
dren are the charge matron who also 
buys and prepares their food. Diet lists are 
issued each week the supervising physi- 
cian. When, the physician’s opinion, the 
physical condition warrants his dis- 
charge from the rest-nutrition class, he is 
kept under the supervision and 
weighed regularly for several months. 

‘‘An important administrative advantage 
the conduct these classes that children 
all grades may cared for single 
group. It will be noted in the accompany- 
ing sample schedule that children attend 
their regular grades for more than half the 
school day, therefore admission to or dis- 
from the rest-nutrition class does not 
interfere with the regular school curriculum. 

sample daily schedule followed the 
children the rest-nutrition classes 
follows: 


9:00—10:00 regular class rooms. 

10:00—10:30 rest army cots well-aired 
room; hand washing. 

10:30—10:40 lunch. 

10:40—10:50 outdoors. 

10:50—11:45 regular class rooms. 

11:45—12:45 rest cots. 

12:45— 1:05 dinner. 

1:05— 1:15 outdoors. 


1:15— 3:30 regular class 


addition having such provision 
made the school, the committee stress- 
the importance home conditions 


and recommended that home visits 
made the nurse teacher the case 
every child who did not respond the 
school regime. The parents should 
made thoroughly familiar with the 
needs their children and should 
shown how along the home 
the program rest and feeding which 
the school providing. Emphasis was 
laid the fact that children returning 
school after illness come temporarily 
under the delicate chil- 
dren, and provision should made 
the school for rest periods 
feeding which many these children 
need for time, least. 

recent survey open air schools 
two hundred thirteen cities, made the 
Elizabeth Memorial Fund 
Chicago, reveals trend toward making 
the essentials the open air program 
available all school al- 
shows that the number such schools 
not the but rather shows 
slight The treatment given 
the pupils these schools shows the 
pered enthusiasm for fresh air and feed- 
has been steady, rapid, and almost 
universal trend away 
reads the report, ‘‘and the 
temperature maintained gradually 
approaching that the rest the school 
Emphasis placed upon cir- 
culating fresh air, even though 
heated. The practice feeding pupils 
open-air schools becoming less com- 
The item rest has always 
been considered important, and schools 
are constantly experimenting with the 
number and length rest periods. One 
two schools have reduced the amount 
time spent rest, but large num- 


5 MARY W. TAYLOR, Do Open-Air Schools 
Justify Their Extra Cost?, The Nation’s Schools, 
December, 1932, vol. X, no. 6. 
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ber, the other hand, have increased 
it, and it seems there is a decided trend 
toward introducing one, and sometimes 
two, short rest periods the morning 
addition the longer 
period following the 
eon,’”’ 

The contribution that the open-air 
schools have made the development 
better health programs for all children 
very large one. cannot forget 
that the emphasis fresh air, over- 
zealous though may have been, never- 
theless brought about better ventilation 
all schools and keener sense ap- 
preciation fresh, moving air. The 
stress laid extra feeding 
study food values brought great im- 
provement into the daily diets, not only 
school children, but people gen- 
The consumption fresh fruits 
and vegetables has enormous- 
the past and this great 
health achievement. That rest now 


EDITORIAL NOTE: short article exce 


the last Oetober issue of HYGEIA, page 942, 
Anna Niland, Master, Ulysses Grant 


Health Survey Under the direction 
Inaugurated treasury, the United States 


ant part every chiid’s daily regimen 
due small measure its proved 
value the care delicate children. 
There are still communities which need 
the stimulus such demonstrations 
the open-air school point the way 
generalized health program for all chil- 
dren, but the Fund re- 
port states: ‘‘It seems that 
preventive programs become more thor- 
oughly understood, and their opera- 
tion becomes more extensive 
schools, the curative features open- 
air school programs will necessarily di- 
made open-air schools English 
authority® closes the statement: ‘‘The 
open-air school method longer 
experiment—it has justified itself re- 
sults, and there reason why the 
benefits should reserved for the sub- 
normal child. They should the pre- 
rogative every school 

G. W. RIDDELL, Open Air School—A Critical 
Survey, The Journal of State Medicine, February, 
1935, vol. XLIII, London 


llently supplementing the above appeared 
was entitled, Rest and Nutrition Classes, 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Miss Josephine Roche, assistant secretary the 


Public Health Service, and state, county, and 


municipal health departments, enumerators selected from the relief rolls 


nineteen states began in October a most comprehensive health survey. 


A Works Progress Administration project, 


this undertaking will involve the expenditure 


of $3,400,000. Approximately 750,000 families in New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Massachusetts, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, Utah, and California will canvassed. Infor- 
mation, not now available federal and state health authorities, will sought. The results, 
hoped, will form the basis for recommendations for the control and preven- 
tion chronic and handicapping diseases. 
Health Association The American Public Health Association and related organizations 
Convention Held held their convention Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 7-10. Prior 
to the opening of the several conventions, the fourth Health Educa- 
tion Institute, sponsored the American Health Association, was conducted with 
the subject being ‘‘Health Small Cities and Rural Communities’’. exhibit 
commercial, scientific, and educational health displays was special feature. 
From October 12-19 the seventh Pan-American Child Con- 
gress was held Mexico City. Miss 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, headed the 


Pan-American Child Congress 
Held Mexico 
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mystery play the Middle 
Ages dealt with the work vari- 


ous guilds, the intricacies which were 
little known others, even similar 
that exposition was necessary 
unravel the mystery. Perhaps, 
like manner, the work each the 
making the International 
Council for Children 
mystery the other groups. Hence 
play unraveling the mystery each 
may possibly bring enlighten- 
ment. 

have been asked present the work 
that guild ealled sight-saving classes. 
children and teachers make 
the cast, with partially sighted children 
assuming the leading roles. ex- 
ceedingly long play, and the time very 
limited, the will give you 
brief synopsis. 

PROLOGUE—presenting the cast and 
the theme. 

The leading characters 
are those who are handicapped 
serious eye troubles. 
sible has been done help see 

tter; some have been fitted with 
glasses, others have been given the best 
treatment available, but still cannot 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY, M. A., is assoc 
» National Association for the Prevention of Blindness. She 
raduate of Radcliffe College and of New York Uni- 


THE MYSTERY 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


HATHAWAY 
iate director of 


is a grat 
versit at one time head of the department of history 
of Hun College. Later she specialized in the field of 
sight conservation, in which department she has since been 
engaged Among her professional affiliations are included 

: nal Education Association, The International Society 


e Prevention of Blindness, and the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. 


see things the majority boys and 
and, therefore, need special 
help. 

have tried our work 
regular grades, but cannot see the 
and have great with read- 
ing and writing because 
and figures are unintelligible us. 
are exceedingly interested geography 
and history, but our such sub- 
jects limited what are able 
learn from the conversation others. 
cannot find even our own 
these confusing things maps; the 
tion and feel helpless and discour- 
aged. you wonder that become 
self-conscious, troubled, and even rebel- 
hous? 

school for the blind. 
that, too, but were given equally 
unintelligible material with which 
work—strange dots raised 
The blind children read these with their 
fingers, but have sight, strain 
our eyes effort see these dots, 
and can make even less them than 
the books the regular grades. 
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The play presents solution our 


THE PLAY— 
Scene 1—The Awakening 


This scene laid Austria 1802. 


shows, historically, how early 
times education considered only normal 
boys and girls. You see them working 
and playing, both they and their teach- 
quite unconscious the handicaps 
At the 


hopeful 


under which are laboring. 
detect 
thinker advance his time, 


same time you can 
sign. 
Franz von Gaheis, name, who real- 
izes that something could done for 
us, would able take active 
part with the others. 

2—The 
This depicts the surprise the 


Scene Search 

first teacher who suddenly realizes that 
she has been trying send message 
the brain through eyes that cannot pos- 
sibly carry it. She seeks out groups 
other teachers, suggesting that they, too, 
may have had the same experience. Let 
identify these children and try adapt- 
ing them, the method 
trying adapt them education 
has 


inspectors, general physicians, oculists, 


Teachers, nurses, 


join the and find that there 
one about every five hundred 
the school population. 

The scene closes with the important 
announcement, ‘‘Now have 
found these children, let begin 


that 


something about them.’’ 

Scene 3—Preparation 
This shows large, well venti- 
Edu- 


realize that, many our 


lated classroom, which faces east. 


eye troubles are symptoms other dif- 
ficulties, need cheer and space 
move about. They know west room, 


too, would give sun some part 
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the day, but they have been careful not 
select south room, the 
constantly changing light. The windows 
are one side the room only; they 
are close together avoid shadows, and 
reach nearly the order 
give much light possible those 
places that are farthest away. You will 
see that the light controlled two 
buff-colored, translucent 
with all 
days cannot sunny, artificial illum- 


rollers the center. 


ination provided, well diffused and 
distributed, and without glare. The walls 
are cheerful buff color, the 
white, and the woodwork natural tone. 
You will notice that everything the 
room dull finish prevent glare, 
discomforting even to the best of eyes, 
but torturing those that are weak. 
There are adjustable seats, actually 
adjusted our needs, and desks that lift 
angle that shall not injure 
our eyes and get into bad posture habits 
leaning over flat desks. Moreover, 
can really comfortable, for 
evident modern educators 
pupils are not comfortable, very 
for them concentrate. far, 
the room not really different from one 
all children should enjoy, but there are 
some things especially for us—books 


large, clear type; maps pictures 
without detail; large chalk inch thick 
that will make clear, heavy lines the 
blackboard; and pencils with heavy lead 
for equally seeable letters large-sized, 
buff-colored paper. One the most in- 
teresting things typewriter with 
very large letters that help greatly 


saving our sight for other things. 
Scene 4—Training 


This shows the training teacher 
needs prepare her for this new work. 
She being taught great deal about 


eyes, how organize class, and meth- 
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ods adapting the regular grade history and, can you believe it, 


our needs. you notice what good 


sight she has? You see, she must use her 
eyes save ours from tasks that would 


too great strain upon them. 


Acr 
Scene 1—Busy and Happy 
Here are our classroom. 
reached the school Ways. 


street car bus, but the important point 
first, because are not all 
fifth grade boy 


has learn- 


seemed very 
strange, 
the same grade. 
working the typewriter 
the under the direction 
the teacher, and now writing his com- 
position directly the typewriter. He, 
thus sav- 


course, touch system, 


ine his eyes for other things. Here 
little grade girl working some eX- 
amples that have been put the board 
large, clear figures—no her 


mistaking eight for three now. 


Some sixth grade girls and boys are 
from books 
their 
are turned the angle that gives 
the 


The fourth graders are 


reading history lesson 
large type; you will notice that 
desks 
them focus and 
light. 
about sand table where they and the 
teacher are working out geography 
project. 

few moments, you will see those 
who have been using our eyes for 
close work change something else— 
plasticene, doing 


lamp 


modeling 
free-hand paper cutting, making 
shades, preparing material for our 
projects. You 
that all these things that 
don’t believe 


will note, 
have some purpose 
just keeping busy. 


Scene 2—Social Co-ope ration 


room. The class having oral les- 


the person the front the room lead- 


‘ne the discussion one partially- 
seeing children. You will have 
distinguishing from the other boys 


and girls, because there really noth- 


ing peculiar Now that 
have things work with that can see, 
are quite able keep with the 


grade work, and hold our own. 
Since really for the purpose 
helping live our lives normally, 
defeat its aim were deny 
could show you 


would 
social contact. 
sufficient number scenes, you would 
find enjoying, with our normally see- 


ine companions, rote story 
hours, appreciation music, and many 
other things not requiring close use 


our eyes. 


High School Days 


3- 
this scene all look particularly 
happy because have been promoted 


into the junior high school. you are 
among those people who feel, because 
not have good eyesight, should 
encouraged or, indeed, permitted con- 
tinue after the 


you will interested know 


school elementary 
what are doing. 

Naturally, you will find 
our academic subjects, but here 
the domes- 


are, one scene depicts, 


tic science department. 


as 


about the buying food and 
about the essentials 


eooking. 
know 
and 
balanced diet for those 
fact, probably more 


who have good 
sight. 
because most need pay 
our general health 
the best 
directions 


special attention 
All our 


been prepared for 


order 
possible. 
and recipes have 
the large-lettered typewriter, 
given orally, 


and, 


after the explanations are 
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you will see helping prepare some 
the numerous dishes that will used 
for the noon meal the school 
You will find others various 
departments, but, course, not any 
the occupations that may prove 
strain sight. 
Scene High School Activities 


this scene you will notice that 


have become quite grown up—so much 
deal 
for caring for our eyes placed upon 
us. Surely, with all the help that 
have been given the elementary and 


so, that great responsibility 


junior high schools show how 
conserve our sight, ought ready 
for this new adventure. are shown 
entering high school just other pu- 
pils and supervisor giving help 
selecting the courses ought un- 
dertake. there will great deal 
reading and preparation for which 
there are books large type, ar- 
rangement made which student 
with good eyesight, who taking the 
same course, reads assignments aloud 
instead silently himself. Since 
are now expert typists, you will see 
saving our sight preparing 
much our written work possible di- 
rectly the typewriter. 
Act 

very fully into this act 
because the scenes are many and 
varied. Some scenes show 
lege groups our work with 
the help student readers did 
high school. Other scenes present, 
general, the ways which take our 
places the community. One, for in- 
stance, shows modern and, 


from your acquaintance with through 
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the play, you will recognize the names 
You will 


recognize others preparing food, 


two over the doorway. 


setting tables, and efficiently waiting 
patrons. Other scenes will take you in- 
the country where you will find 
various types farms—fruit, vege- 
table, chicken, and nursery. 

scape gardener, and another insur- 
ance agent who save his 
sight using his typewriter for his 
written work. The voices others 
heard over the radio an- 


lecturers; 


us may 


nouncers, entertainers, and 
and you will see one our 
names moving picture program, 
either the writer the play, 
member the 

This act more than any the others 
will help you appreciate what means 
through the opportunity 


overcoming our handicaps. 
EPILOGUE 

hope that you will have become 
interested our play that the modern 
Naturally, best adapt- 
cities, but 
rural communities are finding possible 


version 
community. 
semi-rural and even 
produce the play with exceedingly 
small cast. There are actually several 
isolated district schools where just one 
us, with the help the teacher, has 
put most are 
sure that the National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness will glad 


successfully. 


give you information regarding scenery 
and properties, and will help you 
make the play real success. 


Detroit Holds Council Honor 


Detroit belongs the possessing the larg- 


est single chapter the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, while the twin cities Minneapolis and St. Paul hold second and third 


places respectively. 
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THE NATURE AND COMPLICATIONS 
PARALYSIS* 


frequent and somewhat loose 
use the term paralysis 
suggests need for better definition 
this condition. From with 
workers, would seem that 
there are two kinds paralysis chil- 
dren: infantile paralysis which weak- 
ness characterized loss muscle 
tone, that is, flailness 
spastic paralysis. The term pa- 
ralysis means weakness paralysis 
characterized spasticity increase 
muscle tone. Thus this not dis- 
ease but symptom, and common 
many the central nerv- 
ous system. frequently associated 
with other nervous symptoms, depending 
the cause and the disease 
process. One may have spasticity from 
disease the spinal cord, which 
the mentality and emotional status 
unaffected, while disease the brain 
involving the motor pathways may give 
rise spasticity associated with such 
complications mental deficiency, ep- 
ilepsy, and personality changes. Fre- 
quently tremors, jerking movements 
bizarre grotesque nature, and facial 
grimaces are also part the disease. 
These latter give the child appear- 
ance idiocy, when often the 
unimpaired. 

The various conditions characterized 
follows: (1) hemiplegia paralysis 
one side the body; (2) diplegia, 
which really double hemiplegia; and 
(3) paraplegia, which paralysis 

*Read before the Orthopedic Section the Wis- 


consin State Teachers Association in convention at 
Milwaukee, November 2, 1934 


@ Mabel G. Masten, M. D., is assistant professor 
of neuropsychiatry in the University of Wisconsin 


Medical School. She did her graduate work at 
Rush Medical College of the University of Chicago, 
where she specialized in neuropsychiatry and par- 
ticularly in neurology. Her professional affiliations 


include among others the Chicago Neurological So- 
ciety, the Central Neuropsychiatric Association, and 
the American Medical Association. 


weakness both legs. The first two 
practically always mean that the causa- 
tive agent involves the brain, while 
paraplegia may result either 
from brain cord disease affecting the 
motor tracts. 


Let consider some the 
this disorder. Birth injuries 
are commoner than obstetricians 
admit. Not only the use instru- 
ments, but the very forces labor itself 
may result injury the brain its 
coverings—or bleeding from the tear- 
delicate membranes. Prematuri- 
added hazard, for membranes 
and blood vessels are less able with- 
stand the labor. Even though 
brain not grossly injured, 
blood the spinal fiuid will act 
foreign body and set irritation 
the delicate coverings the brain (the 
meninges), will result adhes- 
ions and blocking the normal spinal 
fluid pathways. Asphyxia and hemor- 
rhage will deprive the brain its need- 
supply oxygen which will result 
general destruction impairment 
nerve cells. Some the neurological 
classified are the result this diffuse 
type injury, while gross damage 
part may result hemiplegia 
one hemisphere injured, and 
diplegia such injury two 
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sides the brain. Bilateral hemor- 
rhages are the commonest finding the 
post-mortem examinations new-born 
infants, stillborn, dying birth 
Massive hemorrhages some- 
both 


paraplegia 


soon after. 
times occur over the surface 
hemispheres. 
may result, and any one these con- 
ditions may complicated mental 
deficiency, epilepsy, peculiar 
movements (chorea-athetosis), depend- 
ing the location and extent the in- 
sult. often 


accompanied mental deficiency, fre- 


The paraplegias are most 


quently severe degree that few 
educators have experience with them, for 
they are found our in- 
stitutions. These and athetotic 
movements may suggest the onlooker 
that their origin mental derange- 
ment, and the individuals are sometimes 


The 


likewise, may afflicted with 


looked upon insane 


these complications, though less common- 
than the paraplegics, while the hemi- 
are least affected. regard 
the latter, those with the paralysis the 
right side are more apt suffer from 
impaired intelligence and speech dis- 
than those whose paralysis 
the left. You are familiar with the 
that the left side the brain 
dominant, and are located special 
centers for speech, hearing, and vision. 

the diseases that beset childhood, 
feared. 
Any infectious the 
substance the brain encephal- 
itis, and there are variety forms, 
which shall two. The first 


encephalitis the most 


process involving 


acute infectious diseases and 
childhood, such measles, whooping 
cough, mumps, and fever—some- 
times others. This form frequently 


manifested the development hem- 
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The oth- 


form probably primary infection 


iplegia, sometimes 


the nervous system and results al- 
most any combination symptoms and 
findings, and may even simulate oth- 
disease entities. 

One the forms presenting spastici- 
the so-called Parkinson’s syndrome 
This rigidity different quality 
than the others have been discussing; 
the 


The face masklike 


and frequently involves all 
skeletal muscles. 
and immobile due rigidity the faci- 
muscles, absence blinking, and loss 
the usual emotional expression. Tre- 
mors hands head, sometimes the 
entire body, and drooling are frequent 
These children are al- 
ways misjudged their mental 
pacity because the lack facial ex- 
pression. change personality 
frequent this form. Restlessness, hy- 
peractivity, compulsive behavior, erratic 
outbursts, bizarre activities characterize 
the 

There form paraplegia involv- 


behavior, and enhance educational 


ing several members family, which 
thought due inherited defect 

the 
with 


the voluntary motor pathways 
not 
mental epilepsy. 

Injuries the brain and spinal 


spinal cord. associated 


are becoming more and more common 
with careless and fast driving motor 
ears. Syphilis not common 
such disturbance -is generally 
fact, there are mere hand- 
ful such eases the two 


for the feeble-minded Wisconsin. 


thought. 


what use are these facts 
the first place, very seldom 
There 


always some function, and there al- 


tors? 


this paralysis complete. 
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ways the possibility improving that 
function, not only prevention con- 
tractures, but educating other path- 
ways not involved compensate for 
those that are impaired. The sooner 
this undertaken, the better the result. 
Fibrous tissue occurs about 
tive joints, and ankylosis takes place 
result changes within the joints, 
but these can prevented manipu- 
lation and massage. re- 
peated motions the nerve pathways and 
brain centers assume activity, but 
this must done during 
stage childhood. The involuntary 
movements are less amenable treat- 
ment, but may yield somewhat the 
therapy directed 
the nervous pathways. Forms seda- 
tive treatment, such hydrotherapy, 
promote relaxation and increased 
lation, occupational therapy divert at- 
tention productivity some sort, and 
calm, peaceful surroundings are especial- 
presenting abnormal movements. The 
always more active when con- 
scious his movements when emo- 
tionally disturbed. The that offer 


the poorest prognosis are those ad- 


vancing paralysis, due most cases 
chronie encephalitis. 

word regard the mental defi- 
which may accompaniment 
these conditions. The problem here 
different from that the physical- 
normal child. paralytie child with 
serious mental impairment does not be- 
long the schools, for 
and educational efforts are too 
time-consuming and expensive justi- 
their use. Only those children who 
(not economically), should 
have the privilege attendance the 
room. The orthopedic 
department should not struggle with 
feeble-minded child merely because 
treatment and education the success 
which cannot. measured day 
day, but only apparent after years 
effort. would you 
therefore, since testing has 
its limitations, limit your activities 
those who and show im- 
provement. these cases, only trial 
will give reliable data, and improvement 
and cooperation are evidences intelli- 


Noted Author 
Dead 


long and distinguished career was ended with the death October 
Frederick Watson his home Blandford, Wales. Mr. Watson was the 


author ‘‘The Life Sir Robert Jones’’ and numerous outstanding 


works concerning children. 
Robert Jones) attended the 
pled Children in 1934, 


Both and Mrs. Watson, (who the daughter Sir 
Montreal convention the International Society for Crip- 


Kansas 
Poliomyelitis Serum 


accordance with act the 1935 Legislature, the State Board 
Health Kansas preparing convalescent serum for the treat- 
ment poliomyelitis cases. the Topeka laboratories and 


stations several the principal cities the serum can obtained four dollars per 
ampiule, which the actual cost preparation. This price made possible through 


revolving 


new home for the International Society for Crippled Children 


New Home Planned for 


Crippled Children’s built Elyria, Ohio, land made available the 
Board Trustees the Gates Memorial Hospital that city. 


The new building will provide space for the business administration, The Crippled Child 
Magazine, and the educational activities the Society. 


AD) 


la 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CHICAGO 


care for its five hundred thousand 

school children, Chicago has 
provided, addition the regular 
classes schools, wide variety 
special classes and special schools, such 
those for unadjusted boys, the 
ally the deaf, 
blind, anemic, and mentally retarded, 
and others, and many special provisions 
within the regular schools meet the 
needs individual pupils. 

Visitors attending the Fourteenth An- 
nual Convention THE INTERNATIONAL 
CoUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
held Hotel Stevens Chicago 
February 20, 21, 22, 1936, will have 
excellent opportunity visit the 
special classes and special schools for 
exceptional children. 

Nursery School Education. There are 
two schools which offer instruction 
small number pupils from the age 
two four years. One these, located 
the Spalding School for Crippled 
Children, for children with spastic 
paralysis, and the other, located the 
Parker Practice School, interested 
the advantage which nursery-taught 
children may have physical develop- 
ment and social adjustment. re- 
search school for determining the effect 
parent education well whether 
not children who are taught sound habits 
living this early age will show any 
marked advantage over children reared 
exclusively the homes. 

Progressive Education Experiments. 
Chicago makes provision for experiment- 
work many its schools. The 
Kilmer, the Lewis-Champlin, and 
the Smyser, among others, provide for 
the socialization subject matter, ade- 
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@ EDWARD H. STULLKEN, M. A., is principal 
of the weil known Montetiore Special Schooi in Chi- 
cago He is a graduate of Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege, and received his master of arts degree from 


the University of Chicago. His fields of specializa- 
tion were educational administration and special 
educa 

Mr. Stullken is member of a number of pro 
fessional organizations including local, state, and 
natioual, and is serv as chairman of the com- 


mittee on local arrangements for the International 
Council Convention to be held this year in Chicagu. 


quate study the individual child, 
creative activity for individual needs, 
and initiative for the purpose develop- 
ing well-rounded, wholesome person- 
ality. 

Schools and Classes for Crippled 
Children. ‘‘The provision made for ear- 
ing for the exceptional needs 
ally handicapped 
one the high lights the 
The Board 


Edueation maintains four for 


crippled children, with membership 
totaling 1,910. these, the Spalding 
School the near west side, and the 
Christopher School the southwest 
side serve crippled children elemen- 
tary and high ages. The Jahn 
School the north and the Gompers 
School the far south devote part 
their buildings the use 
children and part 
dren elementary school age. Forty- 
seven buses furnish city-wide transpor- 
tation the pupils and from 
these centers. 

Treatment centers each school are 
equipped provide muscle training, 
massage, light therapy, hydrotherapy, 
and means for surgical dressings. One 
school has, addition, large swimming 
tank, and Automatic Solarium for 
giving ultra-violet ray treatment 

1 GEORGE D.. STRAYER, et al., Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois, Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, vol. II, p. 83. 
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Rest rooms for pupils guard 
against fatigue. Cheerful dining room 
service furnishes, free, warm 
all pupils, and breakfast, cod liver oil, 
and extra milk selected groups. 
program occupational therapy 
ried out shops and rooms. The 
child’s physical comfort fur- 
ther considered adequate attendant 
service and seats and desks adjust- 


able easy and healthful posture. 


Children. 


Classes for Anemic 
large but changing group 
are educated sixty-eight 
open-window rooms. These are children 
lowered vitality, undernourished, ane- 
mic, with incipient tuberculosis tend- 
encies. Segregated classes, 
they are given school program which 
includes fresh air, rest, food, and milk. 
They are supplied with Eskimo suits 
wear the lowered room temperature, 
and with comfortable cots 


blankets for rest periods. 


Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing. About 
five hundred deaf 
pupils receive special teaching Chi- 
schools. They are three 
organized centers—at Bell, Beidler, and 
Parker the three sides 
the 

The manual and sign language used 
for twenty-five years after 
was 1900 superseded the oral meth- 
still vogue. this method, pu- 
pils are taught speak intelligibly and 
read the lips others. Equipped 
with this means oral language, the 
deaf child pursues the regular course 
study, and the techniques his 
tion are different from that used for 
the normal 


Classes for the Blind and Partially 
Sighted. 1900 Chicago responded 


CHILDREN 


awakening national realization that 
was enlightened self-interest 
ciety care for the blind. that year 
the first school for the blind 
was opened. Some years 
schools made provision for the partially 
sighted. Today there are twenty-seven 
schools Chicago offering special classes 


for the blind and partially sighted. 


Rooms for Mentally Retarded. 
one hundred sixty-four schools, special 
rooms for subnormal children make pro- 
vision for their care. Teachers sub- 
normal children will find that the Bur- 
ley School the north side, the Wads- 
worth School the south side, and the 
Bryant School the west side have 
typical examples the type work 
done Chicago’s special divisions for 
mentally retarded. addition, in- 
teresting experiment this type 
work being the Good- 
rich School. 


Special Schools for Unadjusted Boys. 
gram special education the provis- 
ion special schools for truant boys. 
have been due large measure the ex- 
tensive and well coordinated program 
personnel work carried the psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, physicians, vis- 
iting teachers, and nurses cooperation 


32 


with principals and teachers.’ 


The first these special schools, the 
Montefiore, was opened September, 
1929, and the second, the Moseley, 
year These schools enroll approxi- 
mately nine hundred fifty boys and are 
designed for those who need special at- 
tention educationally, 
and 


2 GEORGE D. STRAYER, et al., Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, vol. II, p. 11. 
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The classes the are small, 
averaging not over twenty-five boys per 
class. With small classes and addition- 
equipment, the teacher able give 
the problem boy the individual attention 
needs. Teachers are specially select- 
because training and experience 
which fit them for intelligent work with 
problem eases. 

Several manual training shops, print 
shop, electrical and metal shop, reed- 
weaving and rug-making room, all sup- 
plemented work mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, interest boys work 
with Three 
ence rooms, library, and dra- 


hands and machines. 
matie room, and special room for par- 
ticular problems also furnish activities 
the 
and 


addition the work done 


class rooms. shower 
bathroom, with matron charge, makes 
possible bathe four five boys 


ad- 


dition small gymnasium, game- 


every thirty minutes the day. 


room has been installed and has much 
the atmosphere boys’ elub. 

The school also has, among other spe- 
cial features, the services doctor, 
nurse, dentist, psychologist, several 
social workers, truant officers, special 
teachers for those suffering from speech 
defects, and teacher for 
reading disabilities. 

The Chicago Parental School resi- 
dential school where truants and incor- 
rigibles are given custodial care when 
other measures fail. Many special edu- 
cational features and extensive farm 
and home life program are carried 
this institution, which one the best 
its kind the United States well 
one the first parental schools ever 
established. 


Extra-School Agencies Cooperating 
with Schools. Many outstanding exam- 
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ples cooperative between Chi- 
schools and other agencies can 
found 
Most of these 
principally that they furnish services, 


school system. 
agencies are service 
materials, and workers help teachers 
and principals for the adjustment 
these agencies are the various bureaus 
the City Department Health, whose 


the individual Examples 


services help prevent and remedy phys- 
ical child adjustment; the 
de- 
the 
special schools for unadjusted and tru- 


Juvenile Court and its probation 


partment, whose cooperation with 
ant boys invaluable; and others like 
the Juvenile Protective Association, the 


Institute for Juvenile Research, the 
Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund, 
the various charities, child guidance 


and hospitals. These agencies 
furnish psychiatrie, medical, social, and 
welfare services hundreds boys 
and girls who otherwise would suffer for 
lack the help rendered. 

Schools 


Street Addresses 


Mentioned Foregoing Article 


3730 North Oakley Ave. 
Bryant ...... 1355 South Kedvale Ave. 


Chieago Parental. .3600 Foster Ave. 


Christopher St., and Artesian Ave. 


Gompers ....... 12302 South State St. 
Goodrich ........ 915 West Taylor St. 
3149 North Lincoln St. 


Joyce Kilmer .... 6700 Greenview Ave. 


Englewood Ave. 


Montefiore ...... 655 Fourteenth St. 
Moseley ....... 2348 Michigan Ave. 
Parker Steward Ave. 
Wadsworth....... 6420 University Ave. 
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ers are doing work special education, 
either under the government under 
private agencies. Several countries have 
literature regarding their activities. 

The editor the Journal has given 
copies the October issue which has 
different countries and inviting them 
join with individual and 
chapter members. The editor has also 
requested that regional editors from for- 
eign countries appointed wherever 

from England, and are looking 
forward having the pleasure 
favorable responses from several 
other countries. 

Marion 


SUGGESTION 
HAVE been wondering would 
considered feasible the Inter- 
national Council arrange time 
connection with their annual meeting 
for conference state and city 


tended but one meeting the Council, 
consequently, not want any way 
try determine the policy the or- 
ganization. merely offering sug- 
gestion because sure that the op- 
portunity for such meeting would 
welcomed other state directors well 
myself. 

excellent position offer such 
service, and sincerely hope that those 
charge the program this year will 
find convenient so. 

HAZEL McINTIRE, 
Director Special Classes, 
State Dept. Education, 
Columbus, 


Education Meetings 


ACADEMY ORTHOPEDIC 
St. Louis, Missouri—Jan- 


SURGEONS 
uary 13-16. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


VANCEMENT SCIENCE—St. Louis, 
January 


Missouri—December 30-31 
1936. 

AMERICAN SPEECH CORRECTION ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
—December 31-January 1-2. (Held 
vention. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS 
Stevens, Chicago, 
(Held conjunction with the 
convention. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
York City—De- 


5-7. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

BALTIMORE BULLETIN 
Journal the publie schools Bal- 
timore, Md. 

BULLETIN THE CINCINNATI LEAGUE 
the interests the hard hearing 
and the work this organization. 

Compass—Published monthly, ex- 
cept August, the American As- 
sociation Social Workers, 130 
22nd St., New York City, 

Compass the profes- 

sional social worker. Published 

monthly, except July and August, 
the Detroit chapter the Ameri- 
Association Social Workers. 


Issued 


CONFERENCE 
annually the Pennsylvania State 
Conference for the Ex- 
ceptional Children, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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are well under way for the 
1936 meeting the International 
ary 20, 21, 22; and herewith present 
few the highlights concerning it. 
Thursday: Thursday the Chicago 
schools are serve hosts the dele- 
gates, and will open their special and 
Major 


Frank Beals, assistant superintendent 


regular schools visiting. 
handicapped children the 
schools, and Mr. Edward Stull- 
ken, principal the Montefiore school, 
and chairman the committee local 
the International 


Council, are already laying plans re- 


ceive the visitors. Chicago has very 
fine system facilities for handicapped 
children and this part the convention 
alone well worth the time and money. 
Thursday evening, there will 
pageant presented handicapped chil- 
dren from the schools, addition 
the program and presidential 
address. 
Friday: 


ings will open with discussions prob- 


The Friday morning meet- 


lems administration and supervision 
cities various sizes. This meeting 
perintendent William Bogan the Chi- 
this program. 

Friday afternoon, two meetings 
are planned, one dealing with the 
the the 
schools and other agencies interested 
the welfare children 
and the second will devoted prob- 
lems the understanding various 


eration and coordination 


exceptional 
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MEETING 


International 


types handicaps. 

The annual banquet Friday eve- 
ning will addressed speaker 
national reputation. 

Saturday: 
for Saturday morning, one designed 


elass rooms, the marginal 


Two meetings are planned 


interest teachers from regular 
cases 
their own rooms well the services 
which can offered extreme cases 
special classes. The second program will 
designated primarily for teachers 
all phases special 

There will also further announce- 
ment luncheons and breakfasts with 
special topies for discussion such the 
loeal 


ters for the members the 


interests and activities chap- 

Exhibits and Other Arrangements: 
The vice-president the Dr. 
Olive Whildin Baltimore, arranging 
structional materials especially suitable 
for various types 
All this material will 


dren. 
display throughout the three 
the convention headquarters the Hotel 
Stevens. 

was pleasure spend profit- 
able day recently with Major Beals and 
Mr. Stullken arranging details for vari- 
ous local committees. gratifying 
know that the Council will have such 
fine reception Chicago. hoped 
and expected that there will large 
and meeting which will not 
only benefit the individuals who 
attend but will also add enthusiasm and 
support for the handicap- 
ped children they may 
found. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Education Section the American 
Association for the Advancement Science 
will hold its winter meeting St. Louis, 
Missouri, December 30-31 and January 
Two sectional programs have been planned 
for Monday, December 30, relating to the 
themes ‘‘Personality: Its Nature, Genesis, 


Organization and Measurement’’ and ‘‘Stud- 


ies Learning Reading and 


The annual dinner Section and Section 
will held New Year’s eve, which 
the retiring Vice-presidents the two 
tions, G. T. Buswell, professor of education, 
University of Chicago (for Section Q) and 
John Anderson, professor psychology, 
University Minnesota (for Section will 


present addresses. 


The Third World Conference the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children will 
held Budapest, June July 1936. 
Meeting simultaneously will the Hungari- 
an Health-Pedogogical Society. For the mu- 
tual benefit both organizations plans are 
being formulated that delegates either 
the meetings may participate the ses- 
sions the other. 

Miss Bell Greve Cleveland, secretary 
the International Development Committee, 
sailed September for several months 
abroad official emissary the Society. 
Most important her several aims and ac- 
tivities will promote interest in, and 
attendance at, the conference. 

accordance with present plans, Miss 
Greve visit, addition Hungary, the 
following countries: France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Austria, Czecho- 
slavakia, Poland, Russia, Yugoslavia, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, and England. 


The relationship between the mechanics 
articulation and the mechanics reading 
the subject research project being con- 
ducted by Miss Helen Gibbons, remedial 
reading supervisor the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 

Miss Gibbons became interested 
problem when she found high percentage 
below normal readers unselected 
groups children possessing speech defects. 
After considerable and experimenta- 
tion, she concluded that many children with 
speech defects will learn articulate more 
distinctly through the aid the printed 
symbol than through auditory training alone. 
consequence, she stressing remedial 


reading for many Minneapolis speech cases 
and placing less emphasis the more 
othodox methods speech correction. 


The Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness recently announced the election the 
following honorary vice-presidents the 
Society: Dr. George DeSchweinitz of Phila- 
delphia, emeritus professor ophthalmology 
the Medical School, University Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. John Finley, associate editor 
the New York Times; Miss Lillian 
Wald, president the Henry Street Settle- 
ment New York City. Other honorary 
vice-presidents of the Society are: United 
States Senator Thomas Gore Oklahoma, 
Helen Keller, and Mrs. Winifred Holt Math- 
ar. 

Dr. Walter Boston, asso- 
ophthalmology, Harvard University 
Medical School, and Dr. Bernard Samuels 
New York City, professor of clinical surgery, 
Cornell University Medical School, have been 
elected the Society’s board 


Katharine Lenroot, chief the United 
States Children’s Bureau, recently accepted 
invitation from the International Society 
for Crippled Children serve honorary 
vice-president that organization, This post, 
which she shares with Franklin Roosevelt, 
President the United States, and Paul 
Harris, founder and president emeritus of 
Rotary International, was tendered to Miss 
Lenroot unanimous action the execu- 
tive committee the International Society. 
Miss Lenroot, also recently accepted in- 
vitation serve the Advisory Council 
the American Society for the Hard Hear- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
stituted body members (leagues for the hard 
hearing) ninety cities the United 


States and Canada. 


This society has con- 


The American Speech Correction Associa- 
tion, formerly known the American Soci- 
ety for the Study Disorders Speech, 
will hold its tenth annual convention De- 
cember 30-31 and January the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. will held 
junction with the convention the National 
Association Teachers Speech. Papers 
jects within the field speech correction. 


The Vocational Education Division the 
United States Office Education planning 
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its part the 
Its staff, unlike 


National Security 
several the other organi- 
parts 
arrangements 
three states, 


Program. 


zations, already 
the country, tentative 
have been made all except 


for matching Federal funds. 


operative all 


The American Association Visiting 
Teachers have announced the following new 
officers for the coming year: President, Miss 
Gladys Hall, Chicago; Vice President, Eliza- 
beth Alling, Pittsburgh; Miss 
Carmelite Janvier, New Orleans. 


Secretary, 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
full line Appliances and games 
manufactured the National Institute for 
the Blind, London, England. Price list may 
secured writing the Foundation of- 
fice West 16th Street, New York City. 


The International was participat- 
ing member the seventh Pan-American 
Child Congress held City, October 
12-19. Miss Lenroot, chief of 
the United States Children’s headed 
the delegation from the United States. 


Katharine F, 


Bureau, 


Moderate rates are being provided the 
Hotel Stevens Chieago for the Convention 
the International Council for Exceptional 
Children to be held February 20, 21, and 22, 
1936. Delegates and others interested are ad- 
vised to for reservations. 


write now 


The National Rehabilitation Association, 
held their tenth annual conference 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, C., 


on Oetober 13-16. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AICHHORN, Youth— 


New 


Intended to provide teachers, parents, and 


others interested in the field of child guidance 
with a comprehensive report of the type of 
problems encountered and the technique empioyed 
by a famous Vienna child psychologist. ‘Topics 
covered include, among others, The Analysis of 
a Symptom, Underlyiug Causes of Delinquency, 
The Training School, and The Aggressive Group. 


Foreword by Sigmund Freud. 

ASSOCIATION First ASSISTANTS THE 
ting Superior 
1935—Ameriean Book Co., New York 


A series of fourteen reports by various de- 
partmental committees showing what is being 
done in New York City high schools and what 
can be done for students of unusual aptitude. 


This collection provides specific suggestions for 


solving both special and common problems in 
teaching the various subjects. Illustrative case 
histories offer results of the methods set forth. 


BELLE Proba- 
tion—233 p.—1934—American Book 
Co., New 

A study of five hundred delinquent children, 


conducted at the Judge Baker Foundation, 
Boston’s ‘‘Center for the Guidance of Childhood 


and Youth,’’ dealing with the treatment they 
receive while on probation. It is an evaluation 
of the efforts of probation officers to reform 


the youth offenders and to prevent their further 
delinquency. 


JOHN AND 


GLIDDEN, 


1935 


CHARLES Stories for 
Inor 
Publishing Co., New York—$1.61. 


Group Guidance—255 p.—1935 


Stories of how people have acted under dif 
ferent situations have been selected from a 
large number of newspapers Each story is 
foiiowed by a group of questions for the pupil to 


answer. He decides for himself why the con- 
duct of the peoy in the stories is good or 
why he thinks it i$n’t. In all cases, only stories 


of good deeds are used. The authors have pro- 
duced this book on the theory that present aids 
to character education are inadequate and that 
too much emphasis has been laid on the use 
of good and bad or mostly bad examples for 
training of s sort, rather than on the use 
of the ‘‘all-good.’’ 

DANIELS, FANNIE Speech 


Primer—173 p.—1935—E. Dutton 
and Co., New 


Presents a method of teaching phonetics and 
correct speech to very young school children, 
and combines regular English orthography with 


a phonetic transcription 1ich, it is contended, 
the child can easily apply and understand. Care 
has been exercised in selecting words that are 
suitable for the vocabulary of little children. 
A glossary of phonetic symbols for the immedi- 
ate reference of pupil or teachers is included. 
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DEMIASHKEVICH, 
duction the Philosophy Educa- 
Book 
Co., New York—$2.50. 


balance in 
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Attempts to strike a reasonable 
education between tradition and 


the material ‘and spiritual, and between pro- 
gressive and radical movements. Covers the 
sources of the philosophy of education and its 
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HELEN motions 


and Bodily Changes; Survey 


Literature Interre- 
lationships, 
New 


—Columbia University Press, 


York — $5.01 ), 


Represents an attempt to bring together in 

~ some perspective the research contributions from 

various quarters, (such as biology, psychology 

including psychoanalysis and clinical medicine). 
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McKown, Harry 


tion—1935—MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 


New York 


Intended 
secular or 


$3.00. 
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PENDRY, ELIZABETH, AND HARTSHORNE, 
for Youth 


Book 


359 
p.—1935—MeGraw-Hill 


New 


Under each organization included is: (a) A 
statement of the main purpose of the organiza- 
tion; (b) its history and growth; (c) program 
and procedure; (d) philosophy and method; 
(e) uses of motives and rewards; (f) evidence 


of success 

Reep, ANNA Y.—The Effective and In- 
effective College 
Book Co., New York 


—$3.50. 

Based on data from over four hundred col- 
leges, this work shows the qualifications required 
of college teachers by administrators. It is a 
discussion of the purpose and methods of study- 


ing for efficiency, and the development of de- 
sirable characteristics, with suggestions for the 
improvement of instruction in colleges and uni- 


versities. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Diagnosis Social 


p.—1934—American Book Co., New 


An attempt to indicate how psychology can 
lead to a better understanding of the individual, 
how diagnostic studies should be made of the 
child while he is still in school in order that 
his interests and aptitudes may be discovered; 
and how activities can then be given him which 
will meet the needs of his development aud 
help adjust him to society in the best way. 
Criminal tendencies, mental disorders, vocational 
and citizenship form the subject of 


analyses. 


fitness, sep 


arate 
WILLIAMSON, A.—The So- 
cial Worker 
Treatment Delinquency—236 p.— 
1935 Columbia 
New 
A description of the methods used by 


workers in dealing with the problems of juvenile 
de.inquency, probation, and parole. 


Woop, B.—The Jingle Book for 
Speech Correction—116 
Dutton and Company, New York— 


Prevention and 
Press, 


University 


social 


purpose of correcting English speech 
stammerers to fluently. This 
means of jingles especially con- 


For the 
and to help 
is attempted by 


talk 


structed to meet and overcome various defects 
in speaking. The first part of the book is an 
analysis of these defects, discusses their treat- 
ment, and assigns exercises from the Jingles 
which form the second and greater part of the 
book. The use of vowels and diphthongs is 
stressed 
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LONGWELL, 
Muscle Training Birth-Injured De- 
ficient Children—21 


Journal of Genetic 
School at Vineland, 


Psychol- 


New 


from the 
Training 


Reprint 
ogy—The 
Jersey. 
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Validity the 


Adjustment 


THOMAS 
Marion Rines—The 
Abbreviated Vineland 


Score Card—9 p.—1934. 


Reprint from the Proceedings of the Fifty- 
Eighth Annual Session of the American Asso 
ciation on Mental Deficiency — The Training 


School at Vineland, New Jersey. 
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